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by another, namely, the creaking noise produced by the dry sole, to which I also have a great antipathy.
In those disastrous times, when it was a matter of luxury to ride in a hackney-coach, it may easily be conceived that those who had but sufficient to pay the price of a dinner did not take great delight in splashing others, retained sufficient philosophy to soil their shoes or boots by walking. My mother admitted the justice of the remark, but she nevertheless held her perfumed handkerchief to her nose whenever Bonaparte placed his little feet upon the fender. He at length perceived this, and, being1 at that time exceedingly afraid of displeasing my mother, he would prevail upon our maid to brush his boots before he came in. These trifling details, which are nothing in themselves, become interesting when we recollect the man to whom they relate.
After the ijth of Venddmiaire (4th of October) muddy boots were out of the question. Bonaparte never went out but in a handsome carriage, and he lived in a very respectable house, Rue des Capucines. In short, he had become a necessary and important personage, and all as if by magic; lie came every day to see us, with the same kindness and the same familiarity; sometimes, but very rarely, he brought along with him one of his aids-de-camp, cither Jimot or Muiron; at other times his uncle Fesch, a man of the mildest manners and most even temper.
One of tlie persons who came very often with Bonaparte wan named Chauvet. I do not recollect precisely what he was, but this 1 know, that Bonaparte was very fond of him, and that lie was a man of gentle disposition and very ordinary conversation.
At this period famine prevailed in Paris in a greater degree than anywhere else: there was a real want of bread, and other kinds of provisions began no longer to find their way to the city. This was the effect of a plan of insurrection. The distress was dreadful. The discredit of the AHKignats increased with the general misery. Laboring people ceased to work, and died in their garrets, or went and joined the bands of robbers and vagabonds which began to collect in the provinces. In Paris itself we were not free from them..
Bonaparte wag at that time of great  assistance  to  us. I am not tin res,hes! my poor coun-   We  arrived the  4th  of  the  same
